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market, carrying their produce for sale, and returning
with a load of necessaries for the week, This hard life
continues the whole year round, with little to vary its
monotony. Perhaps three or four times in the year
there may be a religious festival, which they visit to
"listen to the music, to see the performances, and to pur-
chase commodities, which are brought there from the
cities, as the English peasantry used to frequent the
fairs. They have no regular weekly day of rest, but are
as active on Sundays as on other days. The workmen
in towns toil from early dawn until near midnight.
There are idlers to be found, but, taken as a whole, they
work as hard and for longer hours than the British
workman. Indoors the women are not less industrious.
They have their children to care for, the house to keep
clean, fuel to collect, food to cook, and all the ordinary
duties of the home. The middle and upper classes
have the household duties attended to by servants as in '
England, but a great deal is done by the ladies of the
house. Those who have had to do with schools and
colleges seldom complain of the idleness of the students.
When it is remembered that the students receive the
whole of their instruction in English, to them a foreign
language, the high position taken in University exami-
nations shows that they must work harder than ^their
English competitors. A visit to a Hindu home or
lodging-house for students, late at night, or in the early
morning, would dispel the idea that they are idle.

Though passionately fond of his children, a man will
see his child die and perform the funeral ceremonies
with a calm and stolid countenance. He will suffer
intense agony, or submit to painful operations, and
never a sound escape his lips. He will make long,
wearisome, and dangerous journeys, suffering great